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“Peoples do not judge in the same way as courts 
of law; they do not hand down sentences, they throw 
thunderbolts; they do not condemn kings, they drop 
them back into the void; and this justice is worth just 
as much as that of the courts.” 


—Maximilien Robespierre, arguing for the execution of Louis XVI la 
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Last summer, cities across the decay- 
ing US settler-empire burned for want 
of justice. The crumbling bourgeois 
state can barely manage to produce 
the faintest charade of justice. Its col- 
lapsing state machinery, which it once 
trumpeted as a “beacon of freedom,” 
is revealed day by day for what it is: the 
blood-soaked instruments of a tortur- 
er. The illusion of justice (which, for 
the oppressed, was never very con- 
vincing) has almost wholly evaporat- 
ed. Bourgeois justice is the justice of 
the rich, the justice of the killer, the 
justice of the mafioso. We reject it! 
Down with the capitalist courts, the 
capitalist police, and capitalist notions 
of “justice” and “fair play”! Nothing 
is just or fair under capitalism. Now is 
the hour of revolutionary justice! 

What do we mean by “revolution- 
ary”? Plenty of reformers tout “radi- 
cal” reforms to the criminal legal sys- 
tem — that is, reforms that start at the 
roots. We reject radical reforms! We 


are not interested in radical reform be- 
cause we are not interested in reform 
at all. Revolutionary justice doesn’t 
merely revolutionize the existing jus- 
tice system. Rather, it establishes the 
revolutionary state, it destroys the 
power of the reactionary state — in 
other words, it is a vital aspect of so- 
cialist construction and a step towards 
Communism. 


The Principles of 
Revolutionary Justice 


There are at least three distinct pe- 
tiods which each require their own 
form of revolutionary justice: (1) the 
active process of revolution, during 
which the proletariat is still battling 
the state for control of the apparatus 
of violence and the means of produc- 
tion; (2) the period of socialist con- 
struction; and (3) Communism. We 
will deal largely with period 1 (the 


revolution proper) and part of period 





2 (the revolutionary worker’s state). 


Revolutionary justice will, over time, 
make itself obsolete, so that a new re- 
gime of justice can be established in 
its place. Revolutionary justice must 
safeguard the revolution and serve as 
one of the primary tools of reshaping 
human society. It has three principles 
of action and three principles of ideol- 
ogy. We shall discuss the principles of 
action first. 


Principles of Action: 
Swiftness, Accuracy, 
and Finality 


I. Swiftness 

The revolution does not have time 
for lengthy proceedings, and the peo- 
ple deserve to see the results of their 
work as soon as they may be able. The 
principle of swiftness accomplishes 
two major goals. 


Destroying the enemy's base of support 


During the First Period of the revo- 
lution, when it is not secure, it is pos- 
sible that regions will fall in and out 
of the sphere of revolutionary influ- 
ence. This is all the more true under 
the U.S. empire, which controls an 
enormous land base. Revolutionary 
control will be uneven, difficult, and 
transitory. A town that is governed 
by workers’ councils one afternoon 
may fall to a rightist militia the next 
evening, with workers murdered by 
fascists in the process. For this reason, 
once the revolution has secured food 
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and housing for the masses and estab- 
lished free councils of the people, it 
must immediately turn to administer- 
ing the swiftest possible revolutionary 
justice. By the time the region changes 
control, it should be purged of class 
enemies. If justice is not administered 
swiftly, then new ideological devia- 
tions may again spring out of the old 
relations of production, not yet con- 
verted to the new post-revolutionary 
relations. 


Maintaining the faith of the masses 


Speed is also crucial to establishing 
the public legitimacy of the revolu- 
tion. It gives the masses the (accurate) 
impression of an efficient and effective 
revolutionary administration. 


What does swiftness mean in practice? 


Swiftness means there should not 
be a lengthy evidence-taking process. 
The accused may not be provided 
with an advocate. If they are, the pur- 
pose of that advocate should be fun- 
damentally distinct from an attorney 
in a bourgeois trial. The fact-finding 
will be much simpler than a bour- 
geois trial: it will not be in question, 
for example, if the accused before the 
tribunal is a landowner, a rentier, or 
someone who has refused expropria- 
tion. Limited testimony may be taken, 
but the person “innocent” of a revo- 
lutionary crime will be rare indeed. 
Swiftness means competent evidence 
will be rapidly assembled and debated 
by the tribunal. It will then contem- 
plate an appropriate sentence. 

Swiftness means revolutionary tri- 
als will take a handful of days at their 
most extreme and lengthy. It is likely 
that the longest phase of a tribunal 
will be the debate over punishment. 
Unlike the bourgeois courts, revolu- 
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tionary courts do not have the luxury 
of pretending basic facts need to be es- 
tablished by overwhelming evidence. 
Land records, deeds, bills of sale, the 
testimony of a single Party member 
may all be enough to convict someone 
of a crime against the people. What 
constitutes a crime worthy of revolu- 
tionary punishment will be discussed 
below. 

As part of the rule of swiftness here 
established, revolutionary tribunals 
will likely have as their fact-finders tri- 
bunes which are selected by the revo- 
lutionary forces and which will serve 
as both judges of fact and investigators 
throughout the process. This is fur- 
ther discussed below under the head- 
ing Revolutionary Tribunals. 

The rule of swiftness will serve an- 
other fundamental purpose: it will 
inspire terror in the enemy, not only 
through the process of enforcement, 
but also by generating fear of such 
process. This Red Terror will not 
only assist the revolution’s security, it 
should be designed to encourage those 
who may be targets of revolutionary 
justice to come forward voluntarily 
and throw themselves on the mercy of 
the tribunal. 


II. Accuracy 


It is important that revolutionary 
justice be accurate. While the revo- 
lution does not necessarily abide by 
the liberal bourgeois principle that 
“it is better for ten guilty people to go 
free rather than one innocent person 
to suffer,” nevertheless, accuracy is 
necessary to maintain the faith of the 
masses and thus prevent revanchism 
and quell counterrevolutionary sen- 
timent. If the justice administered by 
the revolution is seen to be uneven, 
if its determinations are contested as 
inaccurate, then even potential allies 
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may turn against the revolution and 
see it as a Monstrous injustice, rather 
than the establishment of justice it- 
self. Still, accuracy for the revolution- 
ary tribunal will be much less difficult 
than for a bourgeois court. 

Is it because we will do away with 
lawyers? Not necessarily. Rather, revo- 
lutionary crimes tend to be difficult to 
refute and to produce a great deal of 
evidence, documentary or otherwise. 

Nevertheless, this principle is still 
in tension with the principle of swift- 
ness. How can we ensure both? The 
first solution is thorough debate in 
the body of the tribunal. No decisions 
should be made without thorough 
consideration of all points of view. Is 
there an alternate explanation for the 
wrecker behavior or for the record of 
larcenous landownership? Are there 
reasons for clemency or a mitigated 
sentence? These things must be debat- 
ed and recorded, making a transcript 
of all revolutionary proceedings. 
None should be done behind closed 
doors, but in public, before the peo- 
ple, where all determinations can be 
subject to scrutiny. 

The second is through submission 
to the people. If a revolutionary body 
is uncertain of a fact, it should rapid- 
ly impanel a number of trustworthy 
revolutionaries or friends of the rev- 
olution to investigate a fact in an ex- 
pedient manner. If no determination 
can be made within 24 hours, the 
fact must be considered “in dispute” 
and therefore unavailable for consid- 
eration when formulating a sentence 
and a verdict. 

The third is through submission to a 
scrutinizing authority. Here, we mean 
a Party or other command-structure 
of the revolution. Although no ap- 
peals will usually be granted from 
revolutionary tribunals, the records of 
such tribunals should be immediately 
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made available to the public and to 
others. Should they err or make griev- 
ous mistakes, the arbitrators will suf- 
fer personal penalties, rather than just 
see their sentence revoked (see below). 


III. Finality 


In addition to speed and accuracy, 
revolutionary justice must be final — 
that is, without appeal. As discussed 
above, there will be no time in which 
to enact an appeal. Most revolution- 
ary justice will result in the type of 
sentence that is not appealable anyway 
(liquidation). Revolutionary judg- 
ment should also seal an issue; once 
someone has been judged innocent 
or guilty, that judgment becomes fact, 
and can serve as conclusive evidence 
in any further proceeding. No further 
inquiry will be made, no further pun- 
ishment will be meted out, no new 
investigation will be opened, and the 
question of innocence (or guilt) will 
remain forever closed during the peri- 
od of the revolution. 

Finality is necessary in any judicial 
proceeding. It gives those brought 
before the fact-finder certainty that 
their case has been finally adjudicat- 
ed and completed. It means that the 
punished acts are over and done with. 
These wrongs, duly righted, are no 
longer available to bludgeon the ac- 
cused. The matter is settled, and the 
accused is free to move on. Converse- 
ly, once a person is exonerated, they 
are exonerated forever. 

All these forms of revolutionary jus- 
tice are limited to the capitalists, land- 
lords, fascists, and other reactionaries, 
that is, those who operate and main- 
tain the present regimes of violence. 
Revolutionary justice is not about dis- 
putes between neighbors, or settling 
old scores. It is does not concern itself 
with the “traditional” legal questions 
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of the bourgeois court system. It is 
concerned only with righting the evils 
of the class rule of the bourgeoisie. 


Ideological Principles: 
Security, Faith, and 
Socialist Construction 


I. Security of the 
Revolutionary Movement 


The first principle is the most im- 
portant: safeguarding the revolution 
itself. Unless the revolution is secure, 
we cannot practice or advance any 
other principle. Liberation is impos- 
sible if its material basis is under con- 
stant strain. If the revolutionary party 
is the sword of the revolution, then 
revolutionary justice is its shield. Rev- 
olutionary justice defends the gains 
of the revolution by targeting its ene- 
mies. 

Revolutionary justice is a necessary 
form of reproductive labor in revolu- 
tionary society. From the moment of 
its inception, the revolution will come 
under the most desperate and strident 
attack by the forces of reaction. These 
attacks come in many forms. Firstly, 
the engineers and captains of capital- 
ist society retain their power because 
they retain the material basis for it. 
A change in political circumstance 
or organization, the transference of 
authority from a bourgeois state to a 
proletarian state, does not, on its own, 
change the reality of the situation on 
the ground. Capitalists deprived of 
their representatives in the local may- 
ors, governors, U.S. state senators, 
federal senators, prosecutors, and po- 
lice are still not materially disempow- 
ered—they still have control over the 
means of production and many oth- 
er resources and employees, private 
stocks of food and goods, and so on. 
Only revolutionary justice can strip 
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the bourgeoisie of these residual pow- 
ers. 

Those who are in danger of ex- 
propriation will certainly attempt 
to stockpile their resources for use 
in counterrevolutionary terror. The 
bourgeois class and petit-bourgeois 
class, although defanged of their polit- 
ical power, will rapidly attempt either 
to rebuild power through the corrup- 
tion of the worker’s government (pay- 
ing off council members, corrupting 
Party members) or through the enlist- 
ment of open reactionary terror. They 
may provide aid to counterrevolution- 
ary factions, whether with food, am- 
munition, shelter, or intelligence. 

For the revolution to secure itself, 
it must use its shield. Through revo- 
lutionary justice, it will deprive the 
bourgeoisie and __ petit-bourgeoisie 
of their private property (factories, 
farms, all productive machinery) and 
subject them to other penalties. 

This is not the only security issue 
for revolutionary justice to address. 
The second, deeper, and perhaps 
more insidious issue is that the mode 
of production during the revolution 
will remain largely undisturbed. Cap- 
italist production will reign until it is 
dismantled, and even after that it may 
return once territory is lost to the re- 
actionary forces. The capitalist mode 
of production provides fertile ground 
for the ideology of liberal-individual- 
ism. Revolutionary justice must root 
out this liberal-individualism in favor 
of collective morality, collective ac- 
tion, and collective justice. 


II. The Faith of the Masses 


Bourgeois courts and legal scholars 
insist that part of what makes justice 
just is that it appears just. This may 
at first seem like bourgeois sophistry, 
but in an important sense it is correct. 
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And, in fact, revolutionaries have no 
choice but to hew to this principle. If 
procedures and outcomes do not ap- 
pear just to the masses, then they can- 
not maintain public legitimacy, even if 
they are just in truth. 

Regardless of the accuracy of their 
outcome, proceedings are typically 
considered just when they involve the 
following procedures: 


(1) the opportunity to address the tri- 
bunal and to be heard in one’s own 
defense 

(2) the opportunity to publicly con- 
front the evidence before the tribunal 
(3) public participation in the pro- 
ceedings 

(4) public access to records of the pro- 
ceedings 

(5) an outcome which is fair and suit- 
ed to the crime 

(6) predictability (both of procedure 


and outcome) 


The concept of justice must be mold- 
ed to fit our revolutionary aims. Tra- 
ditional notions of justice have served 
various ruling classes throughout 
history. Under the Romans, “justice” 
was the appointment of powerful pa- 
trons to act as your judge. In Europe’s 
early medieval period, “justice” was 
the right to summon one’s clan and 
threaten violence against the accuser 
or the accused. Later, the mechanisms 
were private duels or the judgment of 
God. Each method served a class pur- 
pose. We seek to establish a justice that 
serves the people. With the coming of 
the revolution, the people will finally 
establish the rule of the many over the 
few. Revolutionary justice proclaims 
the same principle: that the many have 
the power to punish the few. We will 
examine each criterion in turn. 

(1) Addressing one’s accusers. This 
principle has been baked into the An- 
glo-American legal system for a long 
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time, going back to the early Middle 
Ages. It was enshrined in ecclesiastical 
courts alongside the right to counsel. 
The people must feel as though the 
accused has had an opportunity to be 
heard, even if their words are discard- 
ed or not considered. This, too, helps 
the accused buy into any potential 
punishment. The more the accused 
feels their “side” was “listened to,” the 
more likely they are to willingly abide 
by the judgment of the tribunal. In 
some instances (such as liquidation) 
this is not a relevant consideration, 
but in most other instances, it is. 

(2) Examining evidence. Certain 
evidence should be available for ex- 
amination and questioning. The pur- 
pose is similar here as above: onlook- 
ers are more likely to feel as though 
the accused was treated fairly. In the 
instance of a revolutionary tribunal, 
examination will be highly restricted 
to prevent undue delay. 

(3) Participation of the public. The 
public should be permitted to witness 
as much of the proceedings as is safe- 
ly feasible. This prevents the people 
from fomenting rumors and demon- 
strates that the prosecuting authority 
“has nothing to hide.” 

(4) Records of the proceedings. As 
much of the proceedings as possible 
should be available to the public in a 
verbatim transcript. This is particu- 
larly important in the case of non-ap- 
pealable judgments. This enables the 
public to verify each judgment for it- 
self and thus dispel doubts about its 
validity. 

(5) Fairness of outcome. Fairness 
is highly subjective. Thus, tribunals 
must take pains to explain their judg- 
ments. Wherever possible, an order 
should be accompanied by an expla- 
nation. The judgment can also serve 
as an actual demonstration of revolu- 
tionary principles. When a judgment 
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is announced, its explanation will nec- 
essarily be rooted in Communist the- 
ory, and the tribunals may announce 
that judgment not only to justify the 
outcome, but to advance the politi- 
cal development of the communities 
which witness it. 

(6) Predictability of procedure and 
outcome. Proceedings should be ac- 
cessible to everyone and should devel- 
op in a comprehensible manner, so 
that the outcome is never much of a 
surprise. Procedures should be simple, 
direct, and comprehensible. Revolu- 
tionary political education requires 
that lay workers understand the func- 
tioning of their tribunals, and in par- 
ticular that they know why particular 
judgments were imposed in particular 
cases. 

Proceedings must slow down, to 
a certain extent, in order to achieve 
mass legitimacy. They must also be 
deliberate and particularized. Sum- 
mary proceedings (such as immediate 
liquidation of an entire class) may 
be pragmatic, efficient, and popular, 
but it would nevertheless harm the 
revolution. Class analysis does not 
predict individual behavior, thus all 
elites must be considered, at least at 
first, eligible for conversion rather 
than liquidation. To do otherwise 
might go too far in fomenting coun- 
terrevolution and actually detract 
from mass legitimacy. In the stage of 
development immediately following 
revolution, the masses maintain their 
belief in old, bourgeois forms of jus- 
tice. These forms cannot be immedi- 
ately and summarily destroyed. In- 
deed, the individual members of the 
petit-bourgeois and bourgeois classes, 
fractured from their class-interests by 
the exercise of proletarian power, will 
be divided against themselves; thus, 
revolutionary justice gains strength 
by providing alternatives to these in- 
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dividuals other than punishment. We 
must strike a balance between terror 
and pragmatism. 


III. Building a Socialist World 


The purpose of every revolutionary 
act is to restructure the material ar- 
rangement of the world — to change 
where things are and who controls 
them, to reshape the relations of pro- 
duction so that production serves 
human needs. Revolutionary justice 
is no different from the other imme- 
diate tasks of revolution. It will be but 
one of the many tools we use to totally 
transform society. 

As Marxists, we reject idealism, a 
philosophical outlook which holds 
that ideas are a free-floating force in 
history. We are materialists, recogniz- 
ing that all ideas are formed by (and 
reinforced or destroyed by) real ma- 
terial relations. The constellation of 
relations of production determine the 
ideas it is possible for an individual 
to hold, as well as the strength with 
which they hold those ideas, and the 
likelihood that significant numbers of 
people will also hold that idea. We cur- 
rently live under the capitalist mode 
of production. This is a liberal-in- 
dividualist productive mode which 
encourages extreme selfishness and 
individualism, requiring all members 
of society to “stand on their own” 
and to stab their siblings in the back 
for advancement. Encouragement 
of the worst cruelties for profit have 
compromised the human condition 
and filled us with liberal, even fascist, 
ideas. Yet, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction contains also the germs of 
collective thought, collective security, 
collective ideology, as a result of the 
socialized nature of production: we 
work together to produce commodi- 
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ties, and our natural tendency toward 
socialization is encouraged, to some 
extent, in order to reap the benefit of 
the economy of scale. 


Revolutionary 
justice can alter 
productive rela- 


tions by depriving 
formerly-powerful 
bourgeois and pe- 
tit-bourgeois in- 
dividuals of their 
material benefits. 
These elements 
must be suppressed revolution. 

by the revolutionary forces, not only 
so that they do not retake control of 
the means of production, but so that 
they themselves are changed, and 
become amenable to living commu- 
nally. This process is reinforced by 
the effects of revolutionary justice 
(expropriation, punishment for oth- 
er revolutionary crimes) as well by its 
methods (even-handedness and rela- 
tive moderation). 


The Revolutionary Tribunal 


The primary revolutionary crime 
will be failure to expropriate when 
an expropriation order is given by the 
local worker’s council or the people’s 
Party. Other revolutionary crimes are 
ancillary to this, like wrecking the 
equipment of the people or turning 
over intelligence to the enemy. Crimes 
committed prior to the revolution 
may also be subject to revolutionary 
justice, but the full sweep of those 
crimes cannot be imagined without 
the input of the oppressed classes, 
sexes, genders, and nations on all sub- 
jects. It is likely that membership in 
reactionary groups will also be pun- 
ished during this period — liquidation 
of white nationalist gangs, former 


1. George Jackson, Blood in My Eye, 106 (Black Classic Press, 1996). 


The purpose of every revolution- 
ary act is to restructure the ma- 
terial arrangement of the world 
- to change where things are and 
who controls them, to reshape the 
relations of production so that pro- 
duction serves human needs. Rev- 
olutionary justice is no different 
from the other immediate tasks of 
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police officers, particularly vicious 
landlords, very unscrupulous business 
owners, and capitalist enterprise will 
be the order of the day. 

Property crimes 
will cease to exist, 
except against the 
people and the 
worker’s councils. 
Hoarding or steal- 
ing from public 
stocks will be pun- 
ishable, but it will 
be impossible to, 
for instance, squat 
land or steal groceries under revolu- 
tionary law. Comrade George Jackson 
writes that “Crime... is a reflection 
of the present state of property rela- 
tions.”’ Thus, these crimes will simply 
disappear as the property relations 
that gave them life are unmade. 

Violent crimes will likely not be 
punished as severely under the regime 
of revolutionary justice, unless they 
directly threaten the revolution itself. 
It is unlikely that the revolution will 
possess the resources to imprison any- 
one for any crime; active pedophiles, 
rapists, murderers, and perpetrators 
of hate crimes may face harsh pun- 
ishment, but smaller altercations may 
not evoke a state response. 


The Standard of Evidence 


Most revolutionary crimes will not 
need a high degree of procedural cer- 
tainty with regards to evidence. The 
bourgeois trial system is about fer- 
reting out a hidden truth, but crimes 
against the revolution are self-evident. 
Belonging to a white nationalist gang, 
refusing an expropriation order, evict- 
ing powerless tenants - these acts 
leave a trail of evidence a mile-wide. 
Revolutionary tribunals will rarely 
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investigate matters where any defense 
may be mounted other than “it wasn’t 
me,” and the case of mistaken land- 
lord identity will be rare indeed. 

In a bourgeois court, documentary 
evidence must be established as real 
through the testimony of record-keep- 
ers and chains of custody. All docu- 
ments must be “proved” by the pres- 
ence of a record keeper or expert. In 
order to be admissible, for example, an 
entry in a bourgeois government data- 
base must be shown to be “authentic” 
by a record keeper, digital archivist, or 
digital forensic analyst. During a rev- 
olution, such measures will be largely 
ineffective. Expert testimony on the 
authenticity of government records 
may not be available in the heat of 
the revolutionary moment. Record 
keepers may have fled, themselves 
been subject to justice, or otherwise 
be unable to testify as to the “chain of 
custody” of a database during a revo- 
lutionary period. This will not stop a 
revolutionary tribunal. The purpose 
of revolutionary justice is not to find 
secrets, but to punish open, known, 
and flagrant attacks on the establish- 
ment of Communism itself. 


Conclusion 


There’s a lot we cannot know about 
revolutionary justice because, as Marx- 
ists, we must refrain from making pre- 
dictions based on data we don’t have. 
Undoubtedly, the oppressed and col- 
onized nations will lead the way, as 
they materially un-build the system 
that oppresses them. Revolutionary 
justice must act as the precursor to 
total abolition of the carceral system, 
sweeping away the most dangerous 
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elements of the old, bourgeois society. 
It is a central pillar of the revolution in 
action, and a vital part of any revolu- 
tionary strategy. 


George Jackson: A Blade 
in the Throat of Fascism 


Comrade Bunny 


1. Introduction 


George Jackson was born on Sep- 
tember 23, 1941 on the West Side of 
Chicago, the second of five children. 
His mother, Georgia, was a home- 
maker,’ and his father, Lester, was a 
postal service employee. His family 
had come to the Midwest as part of 
the ‘Great Migration’ of Black Ameri- 
cans fleeing white terrorism and racial 
apartheid in the Jim Crow South. In 
1956, they moved from the West Side 
of Chicago to Los Angeles, California. 

Like many teenagers, Jackson be- 
gan to rebel, push the boundaries of 
authority, and get into trouble. But 
the vortex of anti-Blackness rendered 
routine childhood rebellion into a 
lifetime of criminalization. Growing 
up in hyper-policed Black neighbor- 
hoods, early encounters with the law 
put him through several stints at the 
California Youth Authority Correc- 
tion facility, a ‘reform school’ and 
state prison for children in Paso Ro- 
bles, California. From this point for- 
ward, Jackson would spend very little 
time out of jail or prison. 

Five days from his nineteenth 
birthday, George Jackson was arrest- 
ed again. He and a friend robbed a 
gas station, making a total of 71 dol- 
lars. His sentence was one year to 
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life in prison. Despite cooperating 
with prosecutors to plead guilty, his 
sentence was incredibly harsh. With 
a maximum charge of life in prison 
(what the prison abolition movement 
has described as “death by incarcera- 
tion’), Jackson’s sentence is an exam- 
ple of the racism of a criminal justice 
system that dogged him his entire life.’ 
Although he was eligible for parole af- 
ter his first year inside (and every year 
after that), he would never be released. 
He was denied parole annually, from 
the year of his arrest to the year of his 
assassination. 

Jackson would never qualify as 
‘reformed’ in the eyes of the state, 
because he quickly decided to fight 
back against the prison’s attempts to 
dehumanize and brutalize him and 
his fellow prisoners. Jackson would 
resist the violence of prison life with 
all his might. Inside the walls of Sole- 
dad and San Quentin, Jackson came 
into contact with incarcerated Black 
militants and a living tradition of pris- 
oner radicalism that helped him grow 
from a shrewd young rebel into a ded- 
icated revolutionary. He organized 
collective study groups and support 
networks with his fellow prisoners. 
He committed himself to education 
and prison organizing, collaborating 
with incarcerated comrades to sur- 
vive imprisonment and assert their 
humanity in the face of constant at- 
tack. Rather than submitting to the 
brutality and boredom of the prison, 
Jackson engaged himself in a serious 
program of self- and community ed- 
ucation, physical training, writing 
and correspondence, and organizing. 
He led study groups and prison-yard 
classes on racism, economics, history, 
philosophy, and martial arts. He or- 
ganized strikes, work stoppages, sol- 


1. In other words, someone performing unpaid reproductive and domestic labor. 
2. Decarcerate PA, “The Coalition to Abolish Death By Incarceration,” https:/ /decarceratepa.info/ CADBI. 
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idarity economies, and more direct 
attacks on the violent structure of the 
prison. He became a central figure in 
the Black Power movement behind 
bars, linking the struggle of Black 
prisoners to other radical traditions, 
including that of Marxism-Leninism. 
Jackson would describe his politiciza- 
tion to a supporter: “I met Marx, Le- 
nin, Trotsky, Engels, and Mao when I 
entered prison and they redeemed me. 
I met black guerrillas - George “Big 
Jake” Lewis, and James Carr, W.L. 
Nolen, Bill Christmas, Torry Gib- 
son... We attempted to transform the 
black criminal mentality into a black 
revolutionary mentality.”> Jackson 
committed himself to a journey of 
self- and community transformation 


behind bars. 
2. Behind Bars 


The prison does not exist ‘outside’ 
of the rest of society. Jackson always 
insisted that the prison is at the heart 
of the United States, central to the 
operation of state power and the cap- 
italist political economy. Prisoners 
were at the center of the radical social 
movements of the ‘60s, movements 
that challenged racism, poverty, and 
the Vietnam War. Malcolm X, Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., Eldridge Cleav- 
er, Angela Davis, Huey P. Newton, 
and many other Black radical activists 
spent time in jail and prison, often 
describing them as sites of transfor- 
mation where they cultivated revolu- 
tionary consciousness as they resisted 
the racist state’s most repressive arm. 

Jackson entered the California pris- 
on system—where he would remain 
for the rest of his life—in 1960, at the 


3. George Jackson, Soledad Brother, 16 (Lawrence 
Hill Books, 1970). 

4, Dan Berger, Captive Nation: Black Prison 
Organizing in the Civil Rights Era, 100 (University of 
North Carolina Press, 2014). 
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Soledad Correctional Training Facili- 
ty. He would spend his time moving 
between that prison and San Quentin 
State Prison. Dan Berger describes 
California’s “atrocious” prison condi- 
tions throughout the 1960s and 70s: 
“Rancid food, limited programming, 
segregated facilities, limited access 
to basic hygienic measures, arbitrary 
and extended solitary confinement. 
Black and politically active prison 
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ers suffered even more than others, 
aware that they faced constant threats 
of violence from white prisoners and 
guards in addition to the restrictions 
that racial segregation already placed 
on them.”* 

Life inside prison was, and contin- 
ues to be, a form of torture designed 
to break down and dehumanize pris- 
oners, especially colonized and na- 
tionally oppressed people. The prison 
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is a weapon in the state’s war on the 
poor and marginalized, an institution 
of racialized class warfare and oppres- 
sion. Much of the ‘prison boom’ that 
would occur throughout the 1980s 
and ‘90s, resulting in what we now 
call ‘mass incarceration,’ can be traced 
to the state’s repression of the radical 
politics of the 1960s. This has been a 
key element of the ruling class’ count- 
er-revolutionary strategy. In his writ- 
ings, Jackson detailed and theorized 
this counter-revolution. His unique 
position as a Black radical activist and 
incarcerated revolutionary commu- 
nist allowed him to provide crucial 
lessons for our continuing struggle 
against capitalist repression. 


3. The Soledad Brothers 


Inside San Quentin, Jackson be- 
friended fellow Black militant W.L. 
Nolen, who became Jackson’s revolu- 
tionary mentor. With Nolen, Jackson 
began to study philosophy, history, 
and political economy, including the 
works of Malcolm X, Fanon, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Mao. Together 
they organized the Black Guerrilla 
Family, a cadre-building organization 
they hoped would politicize inmates 
against the prison authorities. They 
worked to transform their fellow pris- 
oners into committed revolutionaries 
who would organize and participate 
in actions to desegregate prison cafe- 
terias, demand better conditions, and 
resist the violence of guards and racist 
white prisoners. 

Their work attracted the attention 
of Huey P. Newton, co-founder and 
Minister of Defense for the Black Pan- 
ther Party, who gave Jackson the po- 
sition of Field Marshall for the Party. 
Jackson and Newton had much in 


5. Id. at 101. 
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common. Their shared politics and 
life experiences made them fast com- 
rades in the struggle against capitalism 
and raicsm. Jackson was “to the pris- 
on environment what Newton was to 
the urban one: a minister of defense, 
a self-taught theoretician, a strident 
black revolutionary nationalist and 
Marxist. The two men had a lot to of- 
fer each other in helping circulate the 
message of black revolution between 
the cell block and the city block.‘ Jack- 
son would comment in a 1971 inter- 
view: “Huey came to the joint about 
a year ago... [and] told me that I was 
part of the Party now... [and] that my 
present job is to build, or help build, 
the prison movement.”° 

As the Black prisoner communi- 
ty grew more radical and militant 
through continued organization, they 
came under greater scrutiny from pris- 
on officials and the state. By 1970, the 
authorities would begin a concerted 
effort to crush prisoner organizing and 
resistance with systemic and targeted 
attacks against incarcerated Black ac- 
tivists. In 1969, Jackson and Nolen 
were transferred to Soledad Prison. 
They entered into an environment 
rife with racist violence, with escalat- 
ing tension between Black prisoners 
and white guards. On January 13th, 
1970, these tensions reached a boil- 
ing point when eight white prisoners 
(including one member of the Aryan 
Brotherhood) started a fight with sev- 
en Black prisoners (including Nolen). 
The guards responded by firing their 
guns into the yard. Nolen was shot 
first, followed by Cleveland Edward 
and Alvin “Jug” Miller, both Black 
prisoners and militants. All three 
men were killed. One white prisoner 
was injured. Many saw it as a set-up. 
The prison fell into a state of revolt 


6 Ward Churchill, Cages of Steel: The Politics of Imprisonment in America (Maisonneuve Press, 1992). 
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as prisoners went on hunger strikes, 
destroyed prison furniture, and wrote 
their families and lawyers to demand 
inquiry into the murders. Later that 
night, a white prison guard, John 
Mills, was killed on George Jackson’s 
bloc. The prison quickly accused 
Jackson of the guard’s murder in what 
many have described as a deliberate 
set-up. 

Jackson, along with incarcerated 
comrades John Clutchette and Fleeta 
Drumgo, was set to face trial. Due to 
the organizing efforts of incarcerated 
and ‘free world’ activists, the case of 
the ‘Soledad Brothers’ was pushed into 
the media spotlight. Black Panther 
Chairman Huey Newton’s attorney, 
Fay Stender, came to represent Jack- 
son and organize the Soledad Broth- 
ers Defense Committee. Through the 
efforts of Stender, Jackson secured a 
book deal, which lead to the publica- 
tion of his first book, Soledad Brother. 

4. Revolutionary Mentality 
Jackson’s two books, Soledad 
Brother and Blood in My Eye, are col- 
lections of letters written to family, 
friends, and comrades on both sides 
of the prison walls. They contain a 
mix of personal reflection, memoir, 
and historical and political analysis. 
He interweaves details of his life in- 
side, analysis of current events, and 
commentary on political thought, his- 
tory, economics, culture, and military 
strategy. Together they comprise a se- 
rious contribution to Marxism, Black 
radical thought, and incarcerated lit- 
erature. Jackson’s writings circulated 
not only in the ‘free world’ where his 
books were published, but also inside 
the prison, where his organizing work 
helped build a network of politicized 
prisoners and a freedom movement 


behind bars. 


“The masses must be taught to un- 
derstand the true function of pris- 
ons,” Jackson writes. “Why do they 
exist in such numbers? What is the 
real underlying economic motive of 
crime and the official definition of 
types of offenders or victims?” He ex- 
plains: “Most people realize that crime 
is simply the result of a grossly dispro- 
portionate distribution of wealth and 
privilege, a reflection of the present 
state of property relations. There are 
no wealthy men on death row, and so 
few in the general prison population 
that we can discount them altogeth- 
er. Imprisonment is an aspect of class 
struggle from the outset.” 

Prisons were never about reducing 
crime or ‘rehabilitating’ offenders; 
they were, and are, weapons of the 
ruling class, used to wage war on poor 
people, particularly poor Black peo- 
ple, in the United States. Prisons are, 
in Jackson’s words, institutions of 
“racial genocide.”* Thus, reflecting on 
his own experience inside of the U.S. 
prison system, and drawing upon his 
careful theoretical study of the state, 
Jackson began to argue that it was nec- 
essary for radicals to understand the 
fascist nature of the U.S. government. 

Fascism, for Jackson, is the ruling 
class’s attempt to counter-mobilize 
against socialism, against the people 
and any revolutionary elements that 
seek to free themselves from capi- 
talism. Fascism emerges to shore up 
capitalist power and crush the move- 
ment of workers, women, prisoners, 
colonized people, and other oppressed 
and marginalized strata. As Jackson 
writes, “The ultimate aim of fascism is 
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the complete destruction of all revolu- 
tionary consciousness.” 

Jackson’s careful study of the histo- 
ry of fascist, U.S. -centered capitalism 
led him to understand its global and 
international character, operating to 
suppress revolution and resistance 
around the world. What he identified 
as fascism in the U.S. prison system 
was but a node in a U.S. empire which 
had global reach, a colonizing and im- 
perial power that was the enemy of all 
the worlds’ people. He would write 
that: 


The U.S. has established itself as 
the mortal enemy of all people’s 
government, all scientific-social- 
ist mobilization of consciousness 
everywhere on the globe, all an- 
ti-imperialist activity on the earth. 
The history of this country in the 
last fifty years and more, the very 
nature of all its fundamental ele- 
ments, and its economic, social, 
political and military mobilization 
distinguish it as the prototype of 
the international fascist counter- 
revolution. The U.S is the Korea 
problem, the Vietnamese problem, 
the problem in the Congo, Ango- 
la, Mozambique, the Middle East. 
It’s the grease in the British and 
Latin Amerikan guns that operate 
against the masses of common peo- 


ple’ 


Identifying the global and inter- 
national character of the US fascist 
empire, Jackson saw the necessity of 
internationalism and global solidarity. 
Revolutionary political analysis must 


7. George Jackson, Blood in My Eye, 106 (Random House, 1972). 


8. Id. at 12. 

9. Id. at 137. 

10. Id. at 134. 

11. Berger, 130. 

12. Jackson, Blood in My Eye, 134. 
13. Id. at 9. 
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attend to the global situation and 
stand in solidarity with anti-imperi- 
al and anti-colonial struggles in the 
Third World. As he began to see his 
enemy (in the form of the prison and 
police) as the same enemy of colonized 
peoples, he would come to emphasize 
the importance of learning how to 
fight imperialism from other, glob- 
al revolutionary movements: from 
Cuba, Vietnam, China, Algeria, and 
anywhere organized people resisted 
colonialist capitalism. Berger writes: 
“Of all the organic intellectuals who 
populated American social move- 
ments at this time, Jackson emerged as 
the one most interested in a political 
theory of military strategy. He synthe- 
sized a variety of Third World revolu- 
tionary methods.”" These include the 
‘United Front’ coalition and revolu- 
tionary direct action by prisoners. 

The answer to U.S. fascism was rev- 
olution. For Jackson, there would be 
no other way: 


As revolutionaries, it is our objec- 
tive to move ourselves and the peo- 
ple into actions that will culminate 
in the seizure of state power.” 


Revolution, for Jackson, meant a 
social, political, and cultural transfor- 
mation of the entire society, and cen- 
tral to this was a fundamental shift in 
property relations. 


Revolutionary change means the 
seizure of all that is held by the 1 
percent, and the transference of 
these holdings into the hands of 
the remaining 99 percent. A so- 
cial revolution...can only mean the 
breakup of the state and a com- 
pletely new form of economics and 
culture.” 


As much as Jackson would stress 
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militancy and the necessity of vio- 
lence, of actual battle with the forces 
of the state, it is equally important to 
emphasize his understanding of polit- 
ical education, a foundational pillar 
of his thought and his work inside the 
prison yard. For Jackson, “Education 
and familiarization with the core is- 
sues on a broad basis precede hard rev- 
olutionary violence. If people are to 
understand and relate to revolution- 
ary violence, they must first be educat- 
ed into an acceptance of the fact that 
there is no alternative, or that the al- 
ternative is less inviting than a fight.” ™ 
Political education was a core part of 
his struggle against prison authorities 
and central to the revolutionary strug- 
gle he sought to build. In his words, 


The ruling clique approaches its 
tasks with a ‘what to think’ pro- 
gram; the vanguard elements have 
the much more difficult job of pro- 
moting ‘how to think.” 


Jackson understood the truly recip- 
rocal nature of dialectical education: 


It is the people who change circum- 
stances... [T]he educator needs ed- 
ucating... We must find out exactly 
what the people need and organize 
them around these needs."* 


For Jackson, political education 
and political action are two parts of 
the same process, with consciousness 
growing from action, but also influ- 
encing it. 


5. You Can’t Kill the 
Revolution: 


By 1971, the prisoner movement 


14. Id. at 14. 
15. Id. 29. 

16. Id. 15. 

17. Berger, 129. 
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had radicalized. Prisoners went on 
strike, organized takeovers, and even 
attempted escapes, in prisons and jails 
in California, New York, Florida, and 
many other states. “Across the coun- 
try, prisons were experiencing low-in- 
tensity warfare.” Jackson was at the 
center of this wave of prisoner radi- 
calism and rebellion. Prison officials 
wanted him gone. 

On the morning of August 21, 
1971, Jackson was visited by his at- 
torney to discuss edits for his second 
book, a work of political theory and 
revolutionary military strategy titled 
Blood in My Eye. His lawyer left be- 
fore 2:15pm. By 2:30, Jackson had 





seized control of his bloc, armed with 
a gun. He announced a rebellion, and 
many of his fellow prisoners joined 
him in attacking the guards and tak- 
ing captives. But the guards were able 
to retake control, and Jackson ran out 
into the yard, perhaps to give himself 
a better fight, or perhaps to take the 
guards’ attention from his comrades 
inside. A guard shot and killed him 
from the tower. 

Jackson, like so many Black revolu- 
tionaries who decided to stand up and 
fight back, was murdered by the state. 
He joined the banner of martyred 
radicals and communists who died 
fighting for collective liberation and 
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the survival of humanity. Jackson’s 
murder by the state would inspire me- 
morial services, strikes, and protests, 
in prisons and outside, all across the 
country. One of the most important 
events in the history of prison radical- 
ism, the Attica Prison Uprising, took 
place only two weeks after Jackson’s 
killing. Inspired by Jackson’s revo- 
lutionary example, 1,200 of Attica’s 
2,000 inmates rose up and held Attica 
prison for four days, before being bru- 
tally repressed by the New York state 
police.** 

George Jackson, through his inci- 
sive writings, his capable organizing, 
and his revolutionary fearlessness, be- 
came an icon of the revolutionary left 
and the “inspiration for a generation 
of incarcerated intellectuals.” Trini- 
dadian Marxist theorist C.L.R. James 
would compare Jackson’s work to the 
writings of Lenin, arguing that “the 
letters are in my opinion the most 
remarkable political documents that 
have appeared inside or outside the 
United States since the death of Le- 
nin... the generation to which Jackson 
belonged has arrived at the profound 
conclusion that the only way of life 
possible to them is the complete intel- 
lectual, physical, moral commitment 
to the revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism.””° 

But let us close with Jackson’s own 
words: 


I don’t want to die and leave a 
few sad songs and a hump in the 
ground as my only monument... I 
want to leave a world that is liber- 
ated from trash, pollution, racism, 





18. Lee Bernstein, “The Age of Jackson: George 
Jackson and the Culture of American Prisons in 

the 1970s”, The Journal of American Culture 30, 310, 
(2007). 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Jackson, Soledad Brother, xix. 
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poverty, nation-states, nation-state 
wars and armies, from bigotry, pa- 
rochialism, a thousand different 
brands of untruth, and licentious 
usurious economics... If there is 
any basis for a belief in the univer- 
sality of man then we will find it in 


this struggle against the enemy of 
all mankind.”! 





Liberal Co-optation and 
Counterinsurgency 





Comrade Dirac 





As the U.S. empire reaches an ad- 
vanced stage of decay, capitalism must 
find new ways to sustain itself. Amidst 
mounting contradictions, ever greater 
sections of the public are becoming 
aware that the rot is systemic. When 
#MeToo exploded in 2017 and scores 
of powerful men were outed as preda- 
tors, people began to reckon with the 
general phenomenon of toxic mascu- 
linity in the workplace. 

In the long hot summer of 2020, 
thousands of liberals posted the slo- 
gan “End Systemic Racism” on their 
lawns and car bumpers, and The New 
Jim Crow — which argues that the 
prison system is a modern-day contin- 
uation of chattel slavery — rocketed 
to the top of bestseller lists.’ 

Within this crisis of legitimacy, 
“woke”-ness is the empire’s only re- 
demption. The empire knows it. In 
spring 2021, the CIA posted a video 
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called “Humans of CIA” to YouTube. 
In the video, a Latine CIA officer de- 
clares that “I am a cis-gender millen- 
nial who has been diagnosed with 
generalized anxiety disorder... but 
my existence is not a box-checking 
exercise.” The officer boasts of her 
multicultural background and refer- 
ences her burdens as a mother. She 
name-checks the patriarchy and im- 
postor syndrome, and quotes from 
Zora Neale Hurston. In a montage of 
professional photos, the officer is seen 
smiling alongside John Brennan (CIA 
director from 2013 to 2017) and Gina 
Haspel (director from 2018 to 2021 
and chief of a CIA black site in the 
early 2000s). 

This is an increasingly common 
tactic, sometimes referred to as 
tersectional imperialism.” Moves like 
this seek to co-opt popular discourses 
of intersectionality in order to brand 
the CIA as a progressive institution. 
It is not always as heavy-handed as 
“Humans of CIA,” which achieved a 
ratio of 21,000 dislikes to 1,000 likes 
on YouTube. The CIA will refine its 
tactics as it continues to recruit young 
talent and manufacture consent for 
its misdeeds? In doing so, it will draw 
from the ruling class’s deep well of ex- 
perience in sabotaging dissent. 


“in- 


Counterinsurgency 


In the eyes of the U.S. ruling class, 
any movement for Black liberation is 
an existential threat to the legitimacy 





1. Stephanie Merry & Ron Charles, “Books about race and racism are dominating bestseller lists,” The Washington 


Post (4 June 2020). 


2. [CW: Torture] Central Intelligence Agency, “Humans of CIA,” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=X55JP 
bAMc9g) “Black sites” are an array of secret detention facilities around the world run by the CIA. Under the Bush 
torture program, individuals were waterboarded at these locations. 

3. See Krithika Varagur, The Wall Street Journal (31 Jan 2021), “The CIA Fine-Tunes Its Hiring Pitch to Millenials 
and Gen Z." The article notes that “The agency has always relied on a steady influx of young people, especially recent 
college graduates, but has periodically faced challenges hiring them.” 
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of the existing power structure. In re- 
sponse, the ruling class turns to the 
tactics of counterinsurgency.* 

Counterinsurgency is marked by a 
“self-conscious acknowledgment that 
the state needs legitimacy to stabilize 
its rule, and that under conditions of 
insurgency its legitimacy is slipping.” : 

In such a situation, the occupying 
force must do more than simply “fer- 
ret out the active conspirators,” be- 
cause an insurgency is not reducible 
to a conspiracy. 

Rather, as the U.S. Army Field Man- 
ual points out, it must gain “insight 
into cultures, perceptions, values, be- 
liefs, interests, and decision-making 
processes of individuals and groups.”° 

Kristian Williams argues that coun- 
terinsurgency involves both a “hard” 
side and a “soft” side: on the one hand, 
violence, surveillance, infiltration, and 
incarceration; on the other, “the insti- 
tutionalization of dissent.”’ Security 
forces must carefully calibrate between 
the two. In their initial period of vio- 
lent crackdown, they might hold out 
a “judicious promise of concessions” 
in order to siphon off the masses from 
the insurgent cause. After winning a 
brief peace, they must “implement 
the promised concessions[,] ... discov- 
er and neutralize the genuine subver- 
sive element[, and] associate as many 
prominent members of the popula- 
tion .. - with the government [as pos- 


sible].” 
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On the “hard” side is the infamous 
COINTELPRO (Counterinteligence 
Program). Under this decades-long 
program, the FBI infiltrated a range 
of progressive groups, including the 
Communist Party USA, the Black 
Panther Party, the Young Lords, and 
American Indian Movement.’ The 
FBI used a range of tactics, like in- 
stigating splits within organizations, 
publishing libel in the media, bringing 
about sham prosecutions, and assault- 
ing and killing activists.” 

On the “soft” side, the forces of 
reaction seek to either co-opt radical 
ideas or to co-opt the radicals them- 
selves. The CIA rebrands itself, cops 
kneel with protestors, and Amazon 
posts a black square to Instagram. 

This creates the illusion that the in- 
stitution in question shares our goals 
and need not be opposed. In a world 
of limited political horizons, superfi- 
cial half-measures become the dream 
of progress.’! 

NGOs play a starring role in “soft” 
counterinsurgency. Sometimes they 
openly partner with the government; 
sometimes they act indirectly or in 
parallel. NGOs, which exist among a 
web of financial and personal connec- 
tions to capitalists and government of- 
ficials, naturally seek to preserve class 
rule. 


The Ford Foundation 
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The Ford Foundation serves as a 
useful case study for the counter-in- 
surgent function of NGOs. Its ex- 
ample is not unique: many other 
big foundations collaborated with 
the government on anti-communist 
and counterrevolutionary projects 
throughout the postwar period (1945 
and onward). 


Anticommunist intervention in Eu- 
rope 


The Ford Foundation was a major 
donor to the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom (CCF), an institution of the 
so-called “Cultural Cold War.” The 
purpose of the CCF was twofold: to 
create a new genre of abstract art to 
counter socialist realism, and to boost 
the U.S. image as a dominant cultur- 
al force. The program was established 
immediately after the founding of the 
CIA in 1947, at a time when commu- 
nism still held dangerous appeal for 
many western artists and intellectuals. 
The chosen vehicle was abstract ex- 
pressionism, the genre of Pollock, de 
Kooning, and Rothko, which exem- 
plifies individualism and free expres- 
sion. The CCF toured Europe mul- 
tiple times with abstract-expressionist 
exhibitions and partnered with the 
Museum of Modern Art (whose pres- 
ident was Nelson Rockefeller) to pro- 
mote the form in the United States”? 


The CCF also funded more openly 





4. The US Army defines an insurgency as “an organized, protracted politico-military struggle designed to weaken the control and legitimacy of an established government, oc- 
cupying power, or other political authority." (US Army Field Manual 3-24, cited in Kristian Williams, “The other side of the COIN: counterinsurgency and community polic 


ing,” Vol. 3, Interface, 83 (2011). 
5. Id. at 84. 

6. Id. at 87. 

7. Id. at 101 (emphasis ommitted). 


8. Id. at 102-03 (citing Frank Kitson, Low Intensity Operations: Subversion, Insurgency, Peacekeeping (Archon Books, 1971.)) 

9. Regarding COINTELPRO and Communist Party USA: Paul Wolf, “COINTELPRO - Communist Party USA 1956-1968” (https://web.archive.org/web/20080211104916/ 
http://www.icde.com/~paulwolf/cointelpro/cpusa.htm); Regarding COINTELPRO and the Black Panthers, Young Lords, and American Indian Movement: Pedro Caban, 
“Cointelpro,” The Oxford Encyclopedia of Latinos and Latinas in the United States" (https:/ /scholarsarchive.library.albany.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1017&contex 


t=lacs_fac_scholar) 


10. Brian Glick, War at Home: Covert Action Against US Activists and What We Can Do About It (South End Press, 1989). 
11. See, for example, Matt Yglesias, Vox (13 Feb. 2019), “The case for hiring more police officers.” 
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anticommunist institutions, such as 
the Philharmonica Hungarica, an or- 
chestra made up of refugees from the 
1956 Soviet invasion of Hungary.* 
CCF contributions were only one 
facet of the Ford Foundation’s post- 
war project to rebuild European cap- 
italism. Donations to educational, 
medical, and other civic institutions 
were the modus operandi of the Mar- 
shall Plan, a program which was de- 
scribed by its administrator, Paul G. 
Hoffman, as being chiefly aimed at 


“anti-communism, not philanthro- 
015 


py. 


The Ford Foundation was a con- 
tractor on the Marshall Plan and 
hired Hoffman as its president from 
1950-52; it later undertook its own 
Marshall-style endeavor. In 1956, the 
Foundation’s Director of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Shepard Stone (who 
had worked on the Marshall Plan as 
Hoffman’s deputy), wrote that “the 
strengthening of Europe and Ameri- 
can—European relations is fundamen- 
tal to the security and well-being of 
the United States and to the Founda- 
tion’s interest in peace, freedom, and 
human progress.” 16 

Stone would elaborate that if “a 
new spirit is not infused in European 
society, revolution, supported by the 
Communists, may win the sympa- 
thies of the people.” 

Between 1951 and 1956, the Foun- 
dation spent $24 million on projects 
in Europe, and its European budget 
increased after the Hungarian Up- 
rising in 1956. Over the ensuing 
years, foundation funds went to aid 
for Hungarian refugee students, ex- 
change programs for Polish students 
and technical specialists, an East Euro- 
pean and East Asian studies program 
at Oxford, a new London think tank 
ominously named the Internation- 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, and 
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multiple new sociological institutes 
in France? CERN, the Swiss nuclear 
research facility, received $1.8 million 
in gifts.” 


Partnership with the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality 


In the late sixties, the contradictions 
facing poor Black communities in the 
U.S. had reached new heights. After 
years of intense agitation, holding 
out hopes of racial progress, material 
conditions in many Black areas had 
worsened.” Rebellions broke out in 
cities across the country. In 1967, ri- 
ots “became an institutionalized form 
of black protest,” with government 
agencies counting 164 “civil disor- 
ders” which caused around $570 mil- 
lion of property damage.* The poor 
had taken to open class warfare. 

The white bourgeoisie quickly re- 
alized that force alone would be in- 
sufficient to pacify Black rebellion. 
In August of 1966, Ford Foundation 
president, McGeorge Bundy, declared 
to a banquet of the National Urban 
League: “We believe that full equal- 
ity for all American Negroes is now 
the most urgent domestic concern of 
this country. We believe that the Ford 
Foundation must play its full part in 
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this field...” The Foundation went 
on to become a deep influence o n the 
Civil Rights movement, “financing 
and influencing almost all major pro- 
test groups, including CORE, SCLC, 
the National Urban League, and the 
NAACP.” 

When Floyd McKissick became na- 
tional director of CORE (Congress of 
Racial Equality) in 1966, the organi- 
zation was several thousand dollars in 
debt. Hardcore Black Power rhetoric 
was liable to scare away potential do- 
nors, whereas CORE’s slogans about 
“black control of black communities” 
appealed to Ford Foundation officials 
seeking to cultivate a comprador class 
within the Black nation.” 

CORE received $175,000 from the 
Foundation. They used the money to 
run a massive voter registration drive 
in poor, Black-majority neighbor- 
hoods of Cleveland, which resulted 
in the election of Carl Stokes, the first 
black mayor of any major city. They 
also ran a “youth leadership training 
program” which aimed to socialize 
youth and cultivate future communi- 
ty leaders.”° 

Later that year, McKissick would 
outline a program for ownership of 
businesses in Black neighborhoods.” 

Foundation money had compromi- 
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sed CORE. Ultimately, the organiza- 
tion served the aims of the ruling class 
by funneling radical energy into elec- 
toral campaigns and Black capitalism. 


Black Lives Matter 


Peace policing: Oakland, 2009 


In the Black Lives Matter-era, 
“peace policing” — condemning pro- 
testers for nuisance or property dam- 
age — has been an effective tactic for 
subduing rebellion. Peace policing 
may intersect with a valid critique of 
adventurism? 8 but it is more often a 
self-defeating critique which conflates 
property damage with violence and 
obscures the police’s primary role in 
initiating violence against protesters. 
Under the guise of strategic shrewd- 
ness, movement leaders work with 
police to divide protesters between 
“good” and “bad,” or “local” and 
“outside agitator.” 

The Oscar Grant protests exem- 
plify the damage that peace policing 
can cause. On January 1, 2009, Oscar 
Grant was murdered by transit police 
at a subway station in Oakland. Ri- 
ots broke out the following weekend. 
In response, a local NGO called the 
Coalition Against Police Executions 
(CAPE) organized its own protest on 
January 14, with the mayor and repre- 
sentatives of various nonprofits lined 
up as speakers. All the speakers urged 
the crowd to remain peaceful. CAPE 
placed marshals around the perime- 
ter and informants inside the crowd. 
When the crowd refused to disperse at 
the end of the program, the marshals 
attempted to push them out of the 
street. This incited the crowd to begin 
breaking windows. After consulting 
with police, the CAPE marshals with- 
drew from the area and let the cops 
swoop in with tear gas.” 
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The trial of Johannes Mehserle, the 
officer who killed Oscar Grant, was 
set to wrap up with a verdict in June 
2010. Shortly before, community 
leaders met with the mayor and police 
to develop a plan to prevent riots. A 
nonprofit called Urban Peace Move- 
ment circulated an email instructing 
organizations to “inoculate” their 
membership against “overreacting” 
to an unfavorable verdict and to find 
peaceful outlets for their frustration. 
An organization called Youth Up- 
rising sponsored a public service an- 
nouncement featuring local rappers, 
civil rights lawyers, and law enforce- 
ment officials discouraging violent 
protest. Local clergy encouraged their 
parishioners to stay home while the 
verdict was read.*” 


Co-optation: Minneapolis, 2020 


On May 25, 2020, Minneapolis po- 
lice officer Derek Chauvin murdered 
George Floyd. Three days later, pro- 
testers burned down the Third Pre- 
cinct. The explosion of popular energy 
was unprecedented. In the early days, 
state officials were uncertain whether 
they had the might to restore control. 
Governor Tim Walz said on May 30 
that “We do not have the numbers ... 
We cannot arrest people when we are 
trying to hold ground.” Three days 
later, a Minnesota National Guard 
airman said that the state was in “riot 
purgatory,” that the National Guard 
had to wait for the “scales to tip” be- 
fore it could move to take control! 

Within the same period, on May 30, 
a local NGO called Pillsbury Unit- 
ed Communities (PUC) thrust itself 
into the spotlight. It held a press con- 
ference along with Jamie Foxx, former 
NBA player Stephen Jackson, Black 
Lives Matter leader Tamika Mallory, 
and George Floyd’s family. A few days 
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later, it made a call for donations in the 
name of “Justice for George Floyd.” 

PUC, howeve®, is tightly connected 
with police power in Minnesota. Its 
funding stream comes in part from 
mega-corporations like 3M, U.S. 
Bank, Cargill, and Target, which all 
donate to PUC via big-name interme- 
diaries like Greater Twin Cities Unit- 
ed Way and the Minneapolis Foun- 
dation. These corporations, in turn, 
rely on the police to discipline the very 
labor force that generates their wealth. 
PUC also has a history of collaborat- 
ing directly with the police. 

In December 2014, the FBI gave 
PUC a “Director’s Community Lead- 
ership Award” for its crime prevention 
efforts. PUC had been active in the 
state’s Weed and Seed program, which 
brings together police and communi- 
ty leaders in cooperation against gang 
violence. The president at the time, 
Chanda Smith Baker, currently sits 
on a working group for the Minneso- 
ta Department of Public Safety, pur- 
portedly directed towards reducing 
police violence. 

In moments of social upheaval, 
pillars of the community attract the 
attention of newly activated liber- 
als looking for a leader to follow or a 
place to throw their money. By taking 
up this role, PUC, and other compro- 
mised liberal orgs, take space and mo- 
mentum from genuine grassroots and 
revolutionary organizations. 
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Conclusion 


Communists often face an uphill 
battle when critiquing the left-lean- 
ing gestures of corporations and pol- 
iticians. “This is progress, however 
small, and who are we to critique 
progress?” However, it is the task of 
the revolutionary to be harshly critical 
of progress. Capital understands the 
critical need to tamp down social con- 
tradictions by offering limited forms 
of progress on its own terms. The 
only form of progress that matters is 
the advance in political power of the 
proletariat and our proximity to total 
liberation. 


Revolutionary 
Re-Education: What 
Does It Mean? 


Comrade Elderberry 


Under the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, education serves a definite 
class purpose — justifying and natural- 
izing the capitalist system, distorting 
the realities of class struggle through- 
out history, and denying the masses a 
real understanding of their class po- 
sition and the functions of class so- 
ciety. The educational system plays a 
central role in the ideological mainte- 
nance of the capitalist state. In a sense, 
the ideological work done by schools 
and universities ensures conditions 
of continuing capitalist exploitation. 
The ruling class takes great care to set 
the curriculum. They choose which 
facts we have access to and how we 
conceptualize them. Their goal is to 
mold pliant workers as well as capable 
overseers, and to instill a sense of U.S. 
imperial exceptionalism and reverent 
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awe in the institutions of capitalism 
and bourgeois government. 

In the U.S., in particular, the ed- 
ucational system can be described 
as somewhere between a prison and 
an ideological factory. Students are 
trained to be compliant while their 
heads are filled with all manner of 
settler colonial propaganda. Commu- 
nism is vilified, while the U.S., despite 
its missteps, is portrayed as a well-in- 
tentioned purveyor of “Freedom” 
and “Democracy.” These facts, dis- 
connected and decontextualized, are 
fed to bored students, most of whom 
internalize the background noise of 
U.S. propaganda. “[T]he reproduc- 
tion of labor power requires not only 
a reproduction of its skills, but also, 
at the same time, a reproduction of 
its submission to the rules of the es- 
tablished order, i.e. a reproduction of 
submission to the ruling ideology for 
the workers, and a reproduction of 
the ability to manipulate the ruling 
ideology correctly for the agents of ex- 
ploitation and repression, so that they, 
too, will provide for the domination 
of the ruling class”; 

Of course, education exceeds the 
narrow confines of formal, state- 
backed educational institutions. We 
learn constantly, from our friends, 
families and neighbors; from books, 
from the internet, from art; through 
experience and interaction with the 
natural world. Education itself is a 
natural and continuing process with 
many fronts and complexities; the 
US. capitalist/imperialist formal edu- 
cation system is but one of its aspects, 
but one that, through its institutional 
power, dominates and suppresses all 
other forms of knowledge. Education, 
then, is a field of political struggle. 
Part of overcoming the capitalist sys- 
tem is replacing its system of knowl- 
edge with a revolutionary system of 
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knowledge — to re-educate. 

Re-education is a major element 
of communism’s revolutionary pro- 
gram. Re-education simply means 
identifying certain elements of a per- 
son’s thought process and replacing 
them with newfound knowledge. For 
our purposes, that means removing 
reactionary elements and developing 
a student (whether child or adult) of 
revolution. Re-education seeks to mo- 
bilize the masses and produce mass 
revolutionary consciousness, allowing 
the masses to participating in “making 
history,” that is, starting and/or con- 
tinuing the revolution. Students must 
be trained in political organization, 
Marxist economics, and the basics of 
production. This requires, first and 
foremost, ensuring the population a 
decent standard of basic education. 
The U.S. has an appalling 21% illiter- 
acy/functional illiteracy rate — that’s 
43 million Americans, mostly in the 
Southern states? According to a re- 
port by the National Assessment of 
Education Programs, “only 17 per- 
cent of Black 12th graders were pro- 
ficient in reading.” This is a huge ob- 
stacle for revolutionary re-education, 
and explains why revolutionaries like 
Che Guevara implemented literacy 
programs in the first moments of so- 
cialist construction. 

The behavior and attitudes of the 
public must be guided in a right di- 
rection, toward a sense of commu- 
nal responsibility and comradeliness. 
This does not mean speaking down 
to or patronizing the masses; rather, 
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it is recognizing that the ruling classes 
have put great effort into indoctrinat- 
ing them, and that we must expend 
equal energy to undo this indoctrina- 
tion. Education is a tool, wielded in 
different ways for different purposes. 
For communists, re-education seeks 
to upend the knowledge regime of the 
capitalist world, and replace it with a 
revolutionary knowledge practice. In 
Vietnamese, the term for re-education 
schools was “Trai cai tao”, a combi- 
nation of the words “transform” and 
“creation.” Through this practice, we 
can “re-create” our collective knowl- 
edge. 

What does re-education look like 
in practice? First, we must develop 
our own curriculum and educational 
practices. Outside of the walls of class- 
rooms, we study theory and hold our 
own seminars and lectures. In doing 
so, we envision and strive to create 
new students who are knowledgeable 
in the proletarian struggle, committed 
to collective responsibility, and disci- 
plined in the art of revolution. This 
requires dedication not only from the 
educator, but from the learner. The 
process of re-education can be long, 
and its exact path may differ based on 
the learner’s class identity, but usually 
the first step is the same — identify re- 
actionary thoughts. By this we mean 
any thoughts that serve to reproduce 
the violent colonial-capitalist order— 
racism, gender chauvinism, U.S. im- 
perial chauvinism, transphobia and 
transmisogyny, eco-fascism—wheth- 
er in the past or present. Identifying 
reactionary thoughts is an opportu- 
nity for someone to identify the ma- 
terial conditions that lead to those 
thoughts. Seeking to understand the 
past through autobiography is one of 
the only ways to realize mistakes in be- 
havior and attitude. This is done with 
the aid of a teacher or tutor—one who 
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"The importance of dialectical 
materialism lies in going beyond 
the inherent limits of biology, 
rejecting simplistic theories about 
our being slaves to the nature of 
our species, and, instead, placing 
facts in their social and economic 


context.” 





has already examined themselves and 
labored to remove reactionary tenden- 
cies. These teachers act as a role-mod- 
el, a confidant, and a comrade—an 
equal in shared struggle. For teaching 
does not proceed from the mountain- 
top down to the valleys, but rather 
grows upward from the earth with the 
aid of rain—the dialectical relation be- 
tween the student and the facilitator. 
These ideas were demonstrated 
in action during the Chinese Rev- 
olution, among other instances of 
socialist construction. The Com- 
munist Party of China (CPC) ad- 
ministered re-education, with stu- 
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dents trained in self-criticism and 
the history of pre-revolutionary 
China. They were learning dialec- 
tics and the examples were their 
own lives. Even more, they were 
tasked with seeing how their past 
and future actions played a role in 
China's fate. Re-education demands 
different tactics depending on the 
class position of the student. An in- 
doctrinated proletarian represents 
a different case than a frightened 
member of the petty-bourgeoisie. 
The former has a material interest 
in the destruction of the old oppres- 
sive system, and can be more easily 
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swayed; the latter has an interest in 
its preservation. Re-education af- 
fords the petty-bourgeoisie (and na- 
tional bourgeoisie in colonized con- 
texts) an opportunity to understand 
their complicity in the exploitative 
capitalist system, and remedy it 
through self-criticism and growth. 
It is rehabilitation in action; it is not 
punishment. Some crimes of the 
capitalists cannot be forgiven (see 
“Revolutionary Justice”) but many 
smaller errors and prejudices can be 
corrected through sustained ideo- 
logical effort. 

Through these initiatives, the pet- 
ty bourgeoisie and national bour- 
geoisie are given an opportunity to 
become productive participants in 
socialist construction. Productive 
labor, previously relegated to the 
proletariat, is “redistributed,” so to 
speak. Classes that were previous- 
ly able to insulate themselves from 
productive labor are made to work 
the plough and the factory. This 
productive labor provides a more 
realistic view of how an economy 
functions and a better understand- 
ing of the daily existence of the 
working classes. While the capitalist 
West sees this “forced labor” as an 
evil (without casting judgment on 
their own prison system), this pro- 
ductive labor is often a necessity in 
the context of socialist construction 
under capitalist encirclement. This 
means achieving self-sufficiency in 
production, including the devel- 
opment of weapons and armies to 
deter the imperialists. All are ex- 
pected to participate in this project, 
in accordance with their capacities 
and skills. Re-education provides 
the practical skills to do so, and the 
ideological framework to under- 
stand why. 

Re-education cannot be complete 
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without ensuring that reactionary 
elements do not resurface. In Xin- 
jiang, re-education centers are de- 
cried by the western press as concen- 
tration camps, part of an anti-China 
propaganda offensive. What is not 
reported upon is the destabilization 
of the Xinjiang region via National 
Endowment for Democracy-backed 
separatist groups advocating for 
a state of “East Turkestan” “Bal- 
kanization,” or the splitting of one 
state into several weak, dependent 
states, is a favorite tactic of U.S. im- 
perialism. The U.S. wants to separate 
Xinjiang from China, and “Uyghur 
separatism” is a convenient way for 
them to do so. This separatist move- 
ment inflicted several grisly terror 
attacks upon civilians in Xinjiang. 
Xinjiang’s re-education centers rep- 
resent an earnest attempt to stop 
this violence at its roots, by attack- 
ing the conditions from which it 
arises. They provide vocational and 
language education, with a nomi- 
nal salary. Their teachings promote 
national unity and seek to de-radi- 
calize certain forms of reactionary 
religious sentiment (cultivated by 
the U.S.). Through the practice of 
re-education, rather than violent re- 
pression, China has made an earnest 
attempt to tackle this complex issue 
in a productive way. This is but one 
case study of re-education in action; 
every revolution provides its own. 
In the U.S. Empire, the need for 
re-education will be especially 
strong—the power of the ideologi- 
cal machine here is perhaps greater 
than ever in history. We must strug- 
gle on all fronts to vanquish this 
apparatus of imperial education, 
and replace it with a firmly revolu- 
tionary, communist (re-)education. 
In the meantime, it is important for 
comrades to seek out education for 
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themselves. Study theory through 
Marxist literature archives online. 
Join classes such as RAS’s Party 
School. Educate your friends, fam- 
ily, and coworkers. Remember that 
the U.S. Empire uses education as a 
weapon against the oppressed. With 
re-education, we can take it back. 


The Bourgeois Prison 
system and Gender 


Comrades Simcha & Danny S. 


The United States is full of hyp- 
ocrites. Settlers proclaim a love for 
“freedom” and “democracy,” but sup- 
port the unjust dictatorship of the 
white supremacist bourgeoisie. U.S. 
liberals, in particular, embody this 
contradiction, endorsing “progres- 
sive” values while materially unifying 
with right-conservatives to uphold 
U.S. empire. One particular element 
of liberals’ progressive branding is 
their supposed “anti-racism.” Drive 
through any liberal neighborhood, in 
any U.S. city, and you will encounter 
a number of Black Lives Matter signs, 
as well as signs proclaiming “Love is 
Love” or “Believe Science.” Does this 
same liberal endorse the full abolition 
of prisons & policing? Probably not. 
Their support for Black life is ide- 
alistic and heavily conditional, and 
certainly does not extend to those 
deemed “criminal” by the carceral 
state. The Prison-Industrial Com- 
plex (PIC) wages open war on Black 
populations, separating families, de- 
stroying communities, and assuring 
cheap labor for the PIC capitalists. 
The U.S. prison system serves multi- 
ple intersecting purposes for the capi- 
talist state, particularly with regard to 
racialized labor and gender policing. 

While the racial dimensions of the 
U.S. prison system are well-docu- 
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mented, its gendered dimensions are 
a bit more obscure. Because the com- 
mon criminal narrative is a gendered 
one, in which prisons exist to protect 
us from violent men, it is easy to for- 
get that our society relies also on the 
stolen labor of imprisoned women 
and non-men. In fact, more wom- 
en are incarcerated by the California 
state penitentiary system than any- 
where else in the world’ The ongoing 
crisis of incarceration is a byproduct 
of three major features of U.S. capi- 
talism: settler colonialism, patriarchy, 
and racial capitalism. Together, these 
forces function to forcibly extract 
cheap or free labor from those pro- 
letarians who have, through a vari- 
ety of processes, already been labeled 
“other.” One of the oldest forms of 
contemporary oppression, predating 
even capitalism, is the oppression of 
non-men through the system of patri- 
archy, which upholds white cis men as 
oppressors and leaves shards of power 
for white ruling class women to clutch 
and wield like swords. 

Why, in an empire that prides itself 
on its bountiful wealth, must the pris- 
on system extract value from its pris- 
oners? In what ways are these prison- 
ers doubly or triply exploited for their 
gender, nation, or sexual orientation? 
Or perhaps, more importantly, how 
does the capitalist ruling class benefit 
from the double and triple exploita- 
tion of already-marginalized groups 
in prison, like Black trans women or 
Indigenous Two-Spirit people? 

To address these questions, we 
must investigate the historical con- 
text of the U.S. carceral system and 
its relationship to chattel slavery, the 
13th Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and the contemporary phe- 
nomena of the supermax prison. The 
foundation of the U.S. state itself is 
genocide. The forcible removal of 
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Indigenous peoples from their land 
was the first step of what Marx called 
“primitive accumulation”: the second 
step was chattel slavery, with which 
the newly formed U.S. bourgeoisie 
(planters and industrialists) violently 
kick-started capitalism. 

The settlers who formed the early 
U.S. ruling class were not of nobility, 
nor were they born wealthy like the 
governors and ship captains sailing 
from the English Kingdom. They 
were, at most, petit-bourgeois mer- 
chants or artisans, or in some instanc- 
es, prisoners condemned to serve their 
sentences in the colonies. It was this 
system of transportation that laid the 
groundwork for racial chattel slavery. 
This cruel phenomenon allowed Eu- 
ropean settlers to extract immeasur- 
able amounts of wealth through the 
forced labor system, creating a whole 
new American class: the “planter” (see 
RISE! #1 - “The Planter Empire”) 

The unconscionable system of slav- 
ery was doomed to end through its 
own internal contradictions, its an- 
tagonism with Northern wage labor, 
and through the efforts of the racial- 
ized slave caste itself. For Southern 
planters, this meant a massive shift in 
the way they accumulated wealth, but 
the U.S. capitalist monster is nothing 
if not creative. They found a way to 
maintain chattel slavery in content, if 
not in form, and to continue extract- 
ing massive surplus values from the 
Black population. The 13th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution was 
the mechanism. The U.S. government 
never intended to break away from 
the slave system; it simply reorganized 
it, into a form more palatable to the 
Christian conscience. This took the 
form of “criminality” (via the 13th 
Amendment): 


| Neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
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vitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


The Civil War promise of “40 acres 
and a mule” was a sick farce, and what 
followed has been an unending night- 
mare of oppression and exploitation. 
Through the decades, the ruling class 
has adapted their strategies to match 
changing material conditions, always 
finding new ways to ensure contin- 
ued exploitation of (in particular) 
the Black masses. First, they imposed 
sharecropping, then Jim Crow laws, 
and ultimately the contemporary su- 
permax prison system. This system is 
what we refer to in modern terms as 
the “Prison-Industrial Complex.” It is 
a highly sophisticated network of legal 
and social practices which ensures the 
state’s control over a racialized and 
gendered prison population. 

The PIC, despite its pretense to the 
dubious principles of retribution and 
“rehabilitation”, actually operates to 
normalize and entrench the exploita- 
tion of already-marginalized groups. 
Differences in sentencing between 
ruling class offenders and criminalized 
groups serve as a clear example of the 
prison system’s class function. For ex- 
ample, actress Felicity Huffman was 
sentenced to just 2 weeks in federal 
prison despite being charged with a 
felony. Her crime was a hush payment 
of $15,000 to ensure her child entry 
into a ruling-class university, despite 
not qualifying on their own merit. 
The state knew it had to punish her 
to maintain a facade of justice, but the 
punishment was incredibly lenient, 
especially when compared to the egre- 
gious sentences regularly handed out 
to working-class, nationally oppressed 
women for minor crimes. Compare 
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Huffman to Crystal Mason, a work- 
ing class Black woman in Texas who 
was sentenced to 5 years in prison for 
the crime of voting* The state of Texas 
deemed her ballot illegal because of a 
law with origins in the Jim Crow era. 
As a felon, she was prohibited from 
voting. She didn’t realize that, but the 
judge sentenced her anyway. This is 
the not some fluke or some rare oddi- 
ty; this is the standard in the U.S. “in- 
“justice system. 

But why? Why does the ruling class 
expend great effort to maintain an ex- 
ploitative incarceration system, when 
there are unemployed and unhoused 
people across the U.S. desperate for 
work? And what precise functions 
does this system serve for the ruling 
class? How does it uphold patriarchy 
and white supremacy? 

According to Marx, one precondi- 
tion of capitalist social order is a con- 
stantly shifting reserve army of labor. 
The following passage from Capital 
illustrates its function: 


But if a surplus laboring population 
is a necessary product of accumulat- 
ion or of the development of wealth 
on a capitalist basis, this surplus po- 
pulation becomes, conversely, the 
lever of capitalistic accumulation, 
nay, a condition of existence of the 
capitalist mode of production. It 
forms a disposable industrial reserve 
army, that belongs to capital quite 
as absolutely as if the latter had bred 
it at its own cost. Independently 

of the limits of the actual increase of 
population, it creates, for the chang- 
ing needs of the self-expansion of 
capital, a mass of human material 
always ready for exploitation. 


For capitalism to continue to drain 
the blood from the working class, it 
must maintain a workforce which is 
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threatened by joblessness, as well as 
a large pool of unemployed workers. 
This way, the ruling class can chal- 
lenge any rise in class consciousness 
with the threat of unemployment. In 
the U.S., the “reserve army” is a racial- 
ized phenomenon, as settler colonial- 
ism allocates the best opportunities 
for white workers and relegates Black 
labor to precarity & low wages. The 
ruling class uses the PIC to artificial- 
ly inflate the ranks of the criminal re- 
serve, condemning a racialized group 
of workers to legally-sanctioned slave 
labor. 

An individual with any kind of crim- 
inal charge in the U.S. is stripped of a 
variety of rights. For felons, this can 
mean a loss of the right to vote, but 
even a misdemeanor can make find- 
ing a job extremely difficult. The U.S. 
unemployment rate pre-COVID was 
only 3.5%, but for individuals with 
a criminal record, it was 27%.’ That 
means that over a quarter of everyone 
in the U.S. with a criminal record can- 
not find work. This perpetuates a cy- 
cle of desperation and incarceration; 
ultimately, this forces the formerly-in- 
carcerated back into an arrangement 
that is most productive for the capital- 
ist class—that is, back into the prison 
system itself. 

From the perspective of the ruling 
class, the relationship between the re- 
serve army of labor and the Prison-In- 
dustrial Complex is mutually benefi- 
cial. By maintaining a scarce number 
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of jobs, the ruling class pushes desper- 
ate workers to compete with one an- 
other; by criminalizing these workers, 
molding them into an “Other,” bour- 
geois society deems their exploitation 
acceptable. After all, who cares if “vi- 
olent criminals” are harmed during 
the process of incarceration? But not 
all criminals are violent, and even if 
they were, the conditions of U.S. pris- 
on labor camps go beyond what many 
US. citizens would condone, if they 
fully understood what was happening 
behind the walls and bars of an indus- 
trial prison. This is not simply an ab- 
stract social category. Criminalization 
entails the creation of a juridical cat- 
egory (the “criminal”) which is mate- 
tially subject to expropriation: felons 
can be pushed around by the state, 
have their property stripped from 
them, and treated poorly by banks and 
other bourgeois institutions. Crimi- 
nalization and racialization operate in 
tandem; the very bourgeois concept of 
“criminal” itself is racialized. 

For women and non-men, the PIC 
operates according to the same prin- 
ciples. It genders and criminalizes 
poverty and desperation in a way that 
reinforces an already-unequal soci- 
ety. It is a mobile limb, used to prop 
up the flailing foundation of capital- 
ism, mobilized at capital’s will. We are 
living through the golden age of the 
industrial prison system, and the ra- 
cialization of feminism itself may have 
played a significant role in the devel- 
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opment of this new social order. 

In the 1970s, second wave femi- 
nism shook the U.S. with a campaign 
for workplace equality, but the racial 
character of this feminism was just as 
white as the women’s voting move- 
ment nearly a hundred years earlier. 
As women became pilots, doctors, 
and computer engineers, the labor 
which historically had been extracted 
from them to maintain the patriarchal 
household (and thereby reproduce the 
basic unit of capitalism, the “nuclear 
family”), was simply going undone. 
The capitalist class was faced with an 
internal crisis arising from the con- 
tradiction between its need to extract 
unwaged domestic labor from women 
and its desire to exploit women’s la- 
bor in the workplace. They responded 
with ready-to-eat meals produced in 
factories, so working mothers could 
continue to take care of the home 
even as they worked full-time jobs 
(the “double burden” of gendered la- 
bor). The mass production of cloth- 
ing, lowering its cost and quality and 
creating the conditions for today’s 
disposable clothing market, also facili- 
tated this workplace transition. 

This meant that food and clothing 
production had to come from some- 
where, but the ‘60s and ’70s were 
not an easy time for capitalists on the 
world market. Decolonial revolutions 
exploded from centuries-old contra- 
dictions, as revolutionaries fought to 
eliminate poverty and exploitation in 
their own nations. With neoliberal 
foreign policy still in its infancy, and 
neo-colonialism at an early stage, the 
global market demanded sources of 
raw labor, and that source was ulti- 
mately to be culled from inside the 
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empire itself, in the form of the pris- 
on’s forced labor system. 

There are prisons in the U.S. today 
which produce tilapia for fried fish 
sandwiches, which produce cheap 
clothing for Wal-Mart Superstores, 
which produce food on actual pris- 
on farms for the consumption of the 
masses. All of this is a byproduct of 
the desperation capital faced during 
the revolutionary period of the ‘60s 
and ‘70s. Between 1972 and 2009, the 
U.S. prison population increased by 
700%.’ The prison system, long-estab- 
lished to control Black labor, expand- 
ed dramatically to accommodate the 
Empire’s incessant hunger for labor. 
At the same time, white women en- 
tered the workforce in massive num- 
bers. Facing these dual labor fluctua- 
tions, the prison system adapted and 
expanded, solidifying its role as a guar- 
anteed source of imperial superprof- 
it. In addition, the expanded carceral 
system allowed ruling class women 
to maintain their powerful positions 
in the workforce, by offloading some 
of the burden of domestic labor onto 
prison laborers (via the above-men- 
tioned production of commodities). 
All the while, the capitalist class was 
able to expand industry, valorize prof- 
id’ and justify its activities on an ideo- 
logical level. 

The prison system also functions 
to maintain gender hierarchies which 
necessitate heteronormativity. It does 
this through gender policing, actu- 
al enforcement of gender binaries 
through the gendered prison system, 
and the overall reification of the gen- 
der binary as it suits the patriarchal 
capitalist class. 

If class structure and capitalism re- 
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quire the maintenance of gender hier- 
archy, then any cause to question the 
gender binary and the classification of 
people into strictly-defined roles will 
be met with hostile resistance by the 
ruling class. The ruling class benefits 
from gender hierarchy and gendered 
labor. Gendered labor roles and the 
nuclear family grease the wheels of 
capitalist accumulation, historically 
ensuring the capitalist class one defi- 
nite source of productive labor (the 
“male” role) and one definite source 
of reproductive labor (the “female” 
role). Despite the proliferation of fem- 
inism and queerness in the 21st cen- 
tury world, our institutions and mode 
of production itself remain staunchly 
conservative and shaped by the tradi- 
tional man-woman-child structure. 
The ruling class will continue to work 
to ensure that we perceive cisgen- 
der-heterosexuality as “normal,” and 
everything else as aberrant. 

The ruling class will insist on bina- 
ry classification as they always have, 
via crude analysis of a person's physi- 
cal features. They will enforce adher- 
ence to that designation under threat 
of withholding access to medical re- 
sources, public facilities and employ- 
ment. In doing so, they apply contin- 
ued pressure to conform to the gender 
roles assigned by society. The closer 
one is able to position themselves to 
“normal”—to cisgender heterosexu- 
al white men—the more likely they 
are to receive some material benefit 
through proximity and to reduce their 
exposure to direct expropriation. This 
can cause members of oppressed gen- 
ders, sexualities, or nations to reject 
solidarity with their class. This is a 
built-in feature of the gendered class 
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structure that continually sucks peo- 
ple into its deradicalizing orbit. 

Trans people, in particular, are 
viewed by the ruling class as a strong 
threat to the gendered family dy- 
namics that undergird the capitalist 
mode of production. The ruling class 
responds to this threat with propa- 
ganda and criminalization. Through 
criminalization the social status of 
trans people is reduced in the eyes of 
the law and its adherents. Trans peo- 
ple are rendered unworthy of concern 
and deserving of abuse, subjugation, 
violence and death at the hands of the 
state, whether directly or indirectly. 
Emmi Bevensee, a data scientist and 
social justice organizer, writes that 
"trans populations are disproportion- 
ately poor because of employment 
discrimination, family rejection, and 
difficulty accessing school, medical 
care, and social services. These factors 
increase our rate of participation in 
criminalized work to survive, which 
in combination with police profiling, 
produces high levels of criminaliza- 
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tion.” 

Because of their exclusion from 
shelter, school, and employment via 
discrimination, a disproportionate 
number of trans women of color are 
pushed towards extra-legal methods 
of generating income, often in the 
form of sex work. Feminist theorist 
Lori Saffin describes how "[t]he in- 
teractions between the police officers 
and transgender prostitutes offer 
additional evidence of police harass- 
ment. Transgender sex workers who 
had been assaulted said that the police 
officers they sought on the street often 
refused to take a report of the inci- 
dents. Sex workers were also told that 
violence against prostitutes was not 
important enough to file a report. 
Sex workers, and trans sex workers 
in particular, have no recourse to in- 
stitutional protection when the so- 
cial authority of those charged with 
enforcing the law is wielded against 
them. "In addition to scorn, ridicule, 
and harassment, police officers may 
intimidate [trans sex workers], result- 
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ing in many trans people not report- 
ing incidents of violence. Moreover, 
many [trans people of color] decide 
not to turn to other social services out 
of fear of harassment. In this manner, 
various social institutions intersect to 
further marginalize transgender indi- 
viduals from services greatly heeded.” 

The PIC, under the social auspices 
of being an institution responsible for 
protecting society from those deemed 
“criminals,” is particularly effective 
at enforcing the gender binary. This 
complex, designed to strike hardest at 
our most vulnerable, offers no sanc- 
tuary or relief for queer and trans 
children. Wesley Ware writes, "Once 
locked up, queer and trans youth ex- 
perience the same horrors that their 
adult counterparts in the system do, 
but magnified by a system designed 
to control, regulate, and pathologize 
their very existence.” Prison is an ex- 
ceptionally effective atmosphere for 
reconditioning people who exist out- 
side of the strict requirements of the 
gender binary. For example, "[i]n Lou- 
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isiana's youth prisons, queer and trans 
youth have been subjected to 'sexu- 
al-identity confusion counseling’, ac- 
cused of using ‘gender identity issues' 
to detract from their rehabilitation, 
and disciplined for expressing any 
gender-non- oe behaviors 
or actions.” By establishing deviance 
from expected gender performance 
as a condition that requires “rehabil- 
itation”, gender “deviance” becomes, 
for all intents and purposes, a crime 
worthy of additional punishment. 
The prison attempts to “repair” this 
perceived dysfunction. Further, " 
unlike the adult criminal justice sys- 
tem where individuals either ‘ride 
out their time’ or work toward ‘good 
time’ or parole, youths’ privileges in 
prison and eventual release dates are 
often determined by their successful 
completion of their rehabilitative pro- 
gramming, including relationships 
with peers and staff. Thus, youth who 
are seen as ‘deviant’ or ‘mentally ill,’ 
or who otherwise do not conform to 
the rules set forth by the prison, often 
spend longer amounts of time incar- 
cerated and are denied their opportu- 
nity for early release.’ “hh this way, the 
ruling class is able to have their cake 
and eat it too—appearing “progres- 
sive” by endorsing “rehabilitation,” 
while continuing to reinforce violent 
gender hierarchies that allow the capi- 
talist state to function. 

The extreme cruelty carried out by 
the PIC against trans women is often 
represented as a protective measure. 
Solitary confinement “is often used 
as punishment for inmates due to the 
adverse physical and mental effects," 
including "...hallucinations, panic at- 
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tacks, paranoia, reduced impulse con- 
trol, attention, memory and thinking 
deficit, and loss in awareness.’ "Trans 
women who are placed in men’s pris- 
ons may be confined to solitary upon 
their arrival, or as a consequence of 
reporting sexual assault. This is rep- 
resented by prison authorities as a 
means of “protecting” them, often for 
months at a time. Combined with the 
encouragement of idealized (cis-het- 
erosexual) hyper-masculinity among 
male inmates, this strategy is not un- 
like the decriminalization of rape in 
parts of Europe in the 15th century, 
which was, as Silvia Federici describes 
it in Caliban and the Devil, intend- 
ed to redirect "class antagonism into 
an antagonism against proletarian 
women.” ”? Bevensee describes a simi- 
lar strategy being exercised in modern 
prisons. "When trans women are in- 
carcerated in men's prisons, atrocities 
against them become commonplace. 
An example: if they are not placed in 
solitary confinement or isolation (as is 
the norm) in order to “protect” them, 
trans women are sometimes ‘pimped’ 
by corrections officers to their as- 
signed ‘husbands’ in order to quell 
rebellions." By relegating trans wom- 
en to a social status of a feminine-gen- 
dered object, the PIC can accomplish 
its multifaceted agenda of punishing 
gender non-conformity through tor- 
ture, reinforcing patriarchal gender 
hierarchy, and inciting internal hostil- 
ity among imprisoned populations. 
There is no other principled choice: 
Every communist must endorse, with 
their full might, the immediate abo- 
lition of the Prison-Industrial-Com- 
plex and the policing system. We must 
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tear each prison down brick by brick, 
and the society that built them must 
come down with them. We must rel- 
ish in the dusty racket that follows, 
and embrace true freedom. Not the 
false freedom of the bourgeoisie, a 
freedom to exploit for one’s own in- 
dividual gain, but freedom from op- 
pression, from exploitation, and from 
abuse. What is a women’s prison oth- 
er than a manifestation of patriarchal 
control? What is a prison if not the 
incubator for capitalist exploitation, 
holding down the most oppressed 
and extracting more and more, against 
their will? The prison system is a tool 
of the capitalist class, and one of their 
most effective, at that: warehousing 
unproductive populations, provid- 
ing a guaranteed source of cheap and 
racialized labor, and enforcing gen- 
der normalcy, all at once. To strike at 
these roots is to strike at the social ba- 
sis of the bourgeois state itself. Only 
a strong abolition movement, paired 
with a campaign of Revolutionary 
Justice, can achieve this end. 


Let's get to work. 
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